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ABSTRACT ' * 

This evaluation focuses on the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the four area reading centers of the Dade County 
Public Schools and their satellites. Data were collected during three 
days of visiting the centers. The principal conclusions of the study 
were: (1) the cost of the centers is high; (2) the number of students 
served is small; (3) the typ^i of services offered at the centers does 
not differ appreciably, except in sttident-teacher ratios, from those 

« available in the regular and compensatory programs; (4) the 
diagnostic techniques and instruments used in the centers are 
generally either out of date or of limited scope; (5) time spent 
transporting students to and from the centers results in a 
substantial loss of regular instructional time; and\ (6) there is 
insufficient supervision of center instructional staff and the lines 
of authority/responsibility lack clarity and consisti^ncy. The basic 
recommendation was to disband the centers at the end of the 1982-83 
school year and redeploy existing staff to provide direct 
instructional_in8ervice and diagnostic support to regular and 

— eofflpensatory students and teachers. (BN) 
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PREFACE 



Th1$,r«port focuses on an evaluatloji of the four area reading centers. The 
principal author ^f the report Is Or, John Lunstrum, Professor of Education 
and (past) Director of the Florida State University Reading Clinic, Or, 
Lundstruw's services were engaged as part of the Dade County Public Schools/ 
State Uhlverslty Siyste* collaborative effort and were paid for by Teacher 
Education Center untverslty hours. A total of 80 university hours were de- 
voted to the reading center evaluation. 

Or, Lunstru«*s services were requested for two reasons, Firsti the area 
reading centers have been given high priority In the evaluation needs as- 
sessments for the last several years. Second, In the past, the Office of 
Educational Accountability has exanlned several years of Stanford scores for 
reading center students. In the opinion of Office of Educational Account- 
ablllty staff, the Stanford data could not be used to make an unequivocal 
deternl nation of center effectiveness for reasons noted below. 

Based on Stanford scores two years prW to center participation/ the stu- 
dents showed substantially lower rates of ^klll developisent (reading, and to 
a lesser extent, math) than smilar students distrlttwide. I« y««'' 
Inwedlately prior to partlclpaTOnTlhe growth rates ware still below aver- 
age, but less so. During the year they entered the. center and the year im- 
mediately following their exit, the participants' growth rates were average 
as compared to that of students with Similar levels of skill, but the ear- 
lier "losses" had not been regained. Whether center participation or a nat- 
ural progression was responsible for the pattern could not be determined. 
For this reason, the decision was made to secure the help of an acknowledged 
expert, In remedial and clinical reading Instruction and In reading clinic 
administration. 

The conclusions and recommendations that follow are abstractions from and 
additions to Dr. Cunstrum's report, made by staff from the Bureau of Educa- 
tlon and the Office of Educational Accountability. Staff also made minor 
contributions to the complete report. The major portions of the report are, 
however. Dr. Lun strum's. 



CONCLUSIONS 



This evaluation focuses on the efficiency and effectiveness of the four area 
reading centers and their satellites. The principal conclusions of the 
study are listed belOM. 

1. The cost of the centers Is high; the average ?!|;:J*!;: 
dent per-year for the (approximately! forty minutes of Instruction 
four days per Meek Is slightly over $900, as compared to the full- 
day, regular program cost of $l,jBOO to $2,000. . 

2. The number of students served Is small; approximately 500 students 
are served as compared to the 2,000 to 4,000 per grade who meet the 
centers* selection criteria. ^ 

3. The type of services offered at the centers does not differ apprecl- 
ably, except In student-teacher ratios, from those available In the 
regular and compensatory programs. 

4. The diagnostic techniques and Instruments used In the centers are 
generally either out of date or of limited scope; state-of-the-art 
instruments .and techniques are not used. 

5. Time spent transporting students to and from the centers results in a 
subltaStlal loss of regular instructional time (40 ^P^/JfJ 
or more) except for those students from schools^acent to center 

grounds. , 

6. There is Insufficient supervision of center instructional staff and 
the lines of authority/responsibility lack clarity and consistency. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



The ba.lc recownendation is to disband the centers at the end of the 1982-83 
school year and redeploy existing staff to provide direct instructional in- 
service and diagnostic support to regular and compensatory students and 
teachers. Accomplishing this recommendation will require the specific ac- 
tions listed below: 

1. Assign the 13 teachers and 4 secretaries to the Reading Office, but 
have them report to the appropriate area office. The district read- 
ing supervisor will provide general 'programmatic supervision; an area 
line director will continue to provide day-to-day supervision. Des- 
ignate 13 teaching positions as reading resource teachers. 

2. Delete the existing teacher aide position ($8,306); convert the part- 
time instructors' salaries ($10,163) to incounty travel; allocate 
$5,000 of the current $9,858 materials and supplies funds to the 
Reading Office for the centralized purchase of diagnostic instru- 
ments; allocate the remaining $4,858 equally to each area office. 



3. For the first thrw week$ of the 1983-84 school year, have the read- 
Ing resource teachers report directly to the reading Supervisor and/ 
or the TEC for retraining In diagnostic techniques, RS/VP, and the 
Chapter I and State Compensatory Education Instructional programs. 
At the beginning of the fourth week, begin support services to 
schools. 

4. By the opening of school, have the reading supervisor prepare a de- 
tailed list of services to be provided to the schools by the reading 
resource teachers. These services,, at a minimum, should include 
training In diagnostic/remedial strategies for regular and compensa- 
tory program teachers, short-term remedial services for students with 
severe reading difficulties and diagntjstic and referral procedures to 
be used In detecting clinical reading problems that ran best be 
treated In the L.O. or State Compensatory Education Programs. 

5. Prior to the end of the 1983-84 school year conduct, an administra- 
tive review of the reading resource teachers* activities and serv- 
ices, fart of this review should Include a plan for expansion of 
services Into secondary schools during the 1984-85 school year. 



OEA: 5/24/83 
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REPORT OH READING CENTERS IN THE DADE COUNTY FLORIDA SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The purpose of this study Is to analyze the operations of reading centers 
(sometlnies called reading clinics) In terms of the objectives and the needs 
of the Dade County School System, 

BACKGROUND 

Four reading centers were established in the mid 1960's, No documents pro- 
viding rationale or objectives of the centers mr^ available for analysis. 
Each center or clinic is presently located In one of the four administrative 
areas of the Dade System, Some centers attempt to serve as many as 44 ele- 
mentary schools. In general, no systiiinatic effort Is made to ijork with pu- 
pils from middle or secondary schools owing to staff and facilities limita- 
tions. Some centers were disestablished a few years ago by one of the past 
superintendents. Others remained In existence owing, to pressure from parent 
groups. 

All center personnel were most cooperative during the present study. The ^ 
head teachers and their staffs appeared dedicated to the task of helping 
children with reading problems. 

The criteria established to determine admission and the jllagnostIC and re- 
medial services provided by the centers may be summarized by the following: 

(a) student must be retarded In a number of reading skills (by one year 
or more In the primary grades or by two years or more In the Inter- 
mediate grades). 

(b) the child has had ndrmal opportunities for learning, and 

(c) the child has continued to show this degree of retardation below his 
estimated capacity despite corrective efforts over a period off 
months, 

A student may not be referred If any of the following situations exist: 

(1) his needs can be met within a remedial group In the school. 

(2) he has difficulty with a single reading skill, such as reading rate 
or comprehension. 

(3) he Is functioning on a reading level which permits him to participate 
reasonably well In school. 

(4) he has a lack of English language facility, ] 

(5) he is In or Is recommended for learning disability or other special i 
class placement, or V 

(6) he Is achieving at a level reasonably close to his capacity. 
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Frequency and duration 

Roiedlatlon/coppoctlon typically taket place In snail gpoups of fpow one to 
five students wopklnj with a teachep. The typical teachep load 1$ fpom 20 
to 30 students, Instpuctlonal sepvlces ape offered foup days pep week. One 
day ^£:week Is pesepved fop diagnostic testing of students In othep ppo- 
gpaws, some of whom ar^ prospective center participants. 

In three centers, students attend four days per week; In another, two sets 
of students are served two days per week. The length of tine a student 
participates In a dsnter varies substantially from one location to another; 
the model length of service- ranges from three to six months at one center to 
two years or nore at another. 

The Instructional peHods also vary by center. TWo centers schedule seven 
40 minute aiid one 30 minute periods per ''day. A third offers one 35 minute 
and seven 45 minute periods. A fourth uses six 40 minute periods. 

Transportation to and from the centers Is problematic in terms of lost in- 
structional time, except for students In schools adjacent to center grounds. 
As many as 30 percent (or more) of the participants come f»*o" « « 
"adjacent school." For other students, the minimum transportation time 
(lost Instructional time) Is close to 40 minutes per day; in the case of 
schools eight to ten miles away, daily transportation time may exceed one 
hour.* 

The number of students served varies by center and time of year, '•««9ln9 
from 121 to 175, the higher number representing the center which serves two 
sets of students. The typical number served during the middle of the school 
year averages between 95 and 12$ per center, or about 500 per year. ^ 

Finally, the average annualized cost per student per year is slightly over 
$900, almost one-half that of a regular FTE. 

Sources of Information 

The findings which follow were based on three days devoted to visiting cen- 
ters. The foil owing sources of information were utilized: 

(a) interviews with all head teachers, 

(b) examination of representative diagnostic reports of Pupils, 

(c) analysis of documents prepared by the centers describing their mis- 
sion and services, ^ ^ ^ 

(d) discussions with selected area directors who have some measure or re- 
sponsibility for the centers, ^ : ^ w , ^4.^ ♦ 

(e) interviews with selected principals of elementary schools adjacent to 

reading centers, . ^ 

f) observation of clinical teaching of reading skills In the centers, 

g) examination of reports provided by each center, and 

h) 1982-83 tentative budget. 



♦Transportation is usually the responsibility of parents, but one center has 
limited funding to support such costs for underprivileged students. 



FINDINGS 

There M a great deal of confusion concerning lines of authority and 
responsibility In the administration of the centers. In sowe Instances 
the head teacher appears to be primarily responsible to the principal of 
the el«iientary school In which she/he Is located and at the same time 
may be h«ld accountable by the area director* 

Reading centers, as^sently managed by head teachers .^seemingly have 
gained substantial autonomy, possibly as a result of the confusion In 
the lines of authority and responsibility. Khile autonomy may be asso- 
dated *rtth Initiative and enterprise. It Is not an unmixed blessing. 
In this case, it appears to shield the centers from c?h«truct1ve profes- 
sibnal evaluation and direction by district personnel qualified to su- 
pervlse clinical reading programs and staff. Wide variation In pro- 
gr«s, length of student assignment to a center, and amount of Instruc- 
tional time per m^k Illustrate the lack of a clearly defined process 
and/or the lack of programmatic supervision. 

In general, the diagnostic Instruments used mn limited In scope and 
some are out of date. A kind of conventional wisdom about testing ap- 
peared to prevail in most centers, for example,^ *!^?^iLf*"^i^! ISJ* 
making use of: (a) Stanford Diagnost c Reading Test (SORT), 1966 edi- 
tion, (b) Diagnostic Reading Scales, 1973 edition, and (c) Sllvaroll 
Classroom Reading Inventory, 1976 edition. In the first case, the 
SORT of that vintage was useful at one time, it has undergone signifi- 
cant revisions, and clearly the appVicatlon of 1966 norms In judging 
performance today is not appropriate. In the case of ^the second test, 
serlojs limitations have been noted by reviewers. Revisions were made, 
and a 1981 edition Is now available. In the third example, the author 
of the test, Nicholas Sllvaroll*, has conceded In his new 1982 edition 
that his previous Inventories (in use in some centers) suffered from the 
presence of a number of passage Independent questions. 

Finally, none of the staff in the centers seemed aware of one of the 
most promising and widely discussed diagnostic tools to emerge from psy- 
cholinguistic research in the past decade: the reading miscue analysis 
of Goodman and Burke. ^ 

The diagnostic models or plans employed appeared to be highly tradi- 
tlonal in the sense that they were characterized by: (a) a heavy empha- 
sis on decoding skills, (b),a limited assessment of comprehension skills 
and (c) only a cursory treatment of the affective area (self concept, 
attitude, etc.). There appeared to be only limited '^<?9'»^t1on of the 
importance of evaluating content reading skills, in spite of the fact 
that research has disclosed that children may have difficulty at the 
intermediate level in effecting transfer of basic developmental reading 
skills to content area reading requirements.^ 
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4« Based on the foregoing observations » it follows that there Is a clear 
need for Inservlc* training If the present organization structure Is 
retained or If modification^ are made. 

$• Motnlthstandlng the «jiwi1ti»ent and hard mrk by reading centers Porson- 
ne1» It Is abundantly clear they are not reaching larg* niiwbers of chil- 
dren who neet their criteria and need their assistance. When questioned 
about th1s» one area director countered with the argument that the value 
of the admittedly limited service provided by the centers was not dimin- 
ished by the fact that only a relatively small number of pupils could be 
served. The difficulty with this argument, however. Is that It over- 
looks the likelihood that Urge numbers of reading disabled children are 
excluded by socioeconomic factors Ue,, both parents working, lack of 
adequate transpc^rtatlon, etc. Even when a tonsclous effort Is made to 
provide transportation with school funds for children of low Income fam- 
llles (as In the North Central ar^a), only approximately 100-125 chil- 
dren can be served oiit of a vastly larger potential pool In the 44 or so 
schools a center Is officially serving,* 

There is a need to examine objectf^vely In terms of cost effectiveness 
the relative merits and consequences, of: 

a) continuing the present structure/maintaining the status quo, and 

b) alternative courses of action Including modifications of ^ pre- 
sent structure. 

Alternative Courses of Action ; , 

The problem facing the Dade County School System Is to make the most effec- 
tive use of Its resources (Including professional skills and funds) in pro- 
viding diagnostic reading and remedial services for elementary pupils. 
Three alternative proposed remedies are examined In this report. For each 
proposal there Is a brief explanation or description followed by a Justifi- 
cation (or basis), and an analysis, 

I, Retention of the present system of Centers while providing for gradual 
change 

Description ; This proposal would retain virtually unchanged the present 
organlmibnal structure of the four reading centers but at the same time 
provide for the updating of materials and the skills of the staff and the 
expansion of services to serve more pupils. 
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Justification : There are undeniably strong P'-««1}'^I. 1" JJ^?^ 1^" 
tew to retain the present pattern. The teachers in the centers «je con- 
scientlous and hardnorking, and they appear to have the respect of their 
CO leagues. So«e principals and possibly «rea directors »«uld pre- 
fer to sS the prograai continue to function as ftlws in the past, Prob- 
ably support could be lAustered from a swell but vocal 
ents of students served by the centers. Consequently, it jight be argued 
that it Is iwre politlcito make gradual changes to strengthen the present 
systeRi and to make It more efficient. 

Analysis ; Apart froa iwlltlca l considerations, there are sityly no sound 
TeasonTfor w^ntalnlno the centers as presently /"^^ 
present a sizable Investwewt In publk mon ies and professional talent 
Shich yield only minimal benefits. In short, the ^n»m% C«;fv1ces of 
Jlie ceiiters)^4sently go to only a n»l«tivefr iwll "rSff.fZ/^iS^ 
out of the many iiho qualify for remedial assistance In reading. There 
SpUrs to KTaiona^ policy to determine the allocation of services 
JSTllents. Whether a pupil **ho^ needs a«s1*tance In reading actually 
gets to the center appears, to be largely a matter 
his school is;iocated\ whether his parents P';<>\^<*% Jj;^!?*^^^^ 
whether his principal is sufficiently resourceful to find transportation 

for his pupils). 

To c ontinue the present system without signif icant changes ^^m^^^.^** tp 
fiot»n^fiiiif« A- *v«f^ of do ubtful eoucationai veiue. TTfis is not to say 

ghaTdXateruTcters^^^^ not ,h>'P,«?l, t^'I^ J"^^^^^^ 
do), but recent extensive research conducted at Michigan State Unlver si - 
tJs Institute for Research on Teaching points to serious 1j 
the diagnostic procedures followed by reading sPf <«I^«**v,^iJ^^"f ^2 
Indicates that there is very little consistency in <«1a9nost1c 
var ous speSalists. This means that the sa««« Pwpll a^^repo^ted 
heading prSlem would be diagnosed differently by different dlagnostl- 
clans. Further, the treatment prescribed would also vary ^rom ^pec al st 
to specialist. After six studies of seme ^ experienced, well qualified 
reading specialists, VInsonhalerS and his colleagues concluded: d ag. 
nosis as presently coeducted should not be continued." The type of diag. 
nostic pe?formanc; described by Vinsonhaler is virtually trw s«ie as th^^ 
followed by personnel in the Oade Reading Centers, In J«ct,Hhe pro«. 
dures used In the centers are probably less reliable in view ofvthe num. 
ber of outdated Instrtments previously reported (seej p.2). The marked 
lack of consistency in Magnostic performance casts dbubt on the effec- 
tiveness of remediation oased on such diagnoses. 

The above noted findings should not have come as a great s"»-P^^^^^^ 
reading clinicians. As early as 1955 Spache» was voicing apprehension 
alS2i the obser\\"d'"widesp^^ lack of Integration; betwee^^^^^^^ 
remediation. "In many Instances," commented Spache in 1576, it seems 
that the t»i) processes (diagnosis and remediation) are carried on by 
different persiis between whom there is a distinct lack of communica. 
t on!"? Teachers can take some comfort in the fact that other profes- 
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slofMiU h«vt tMtn plajutd ♦ith th« fil«« problem of/ lack of diagnostic 
consUtwKV. Pot txaiNJlt. Kthat btan rtportod 1«,^he diagnosis of var- 
lous psycliiatric dHordars, agraament at chanct levels Is not uncom- 
sion.8 Stilt r «1ven the eaphasU placed on success In reading In 
schools, parents and adilnlstrators have a right to expect a higher level 
of perfpraance tuy reading specialists* 

IX. Reading Diagnostic Teaching Laboratories 

Descriptio n: This Is essentially a pr?»posal to retain much o^ the pre- 
seni %truc tare. Honever, significant changes to address t^ problems 
previously Identified are Incorporated In the concept of tjw Reading 
Dtaanostic Teaching Laboratoclts* * These changes may be described In the 
foliOMlng: 

(a) a shift of responsibility for much of thtf present 
remedial Instruction In the centers to elementary 
schools where a procesMf "direct Instruction" In 
reading tiould be davelopiMI, 

(b) an emphasis on prov1d1ng\^curate» thorough diag- 
nosis of children with both moderate and severe 
reading problems, 

(c) concentration In the Laboratory on correcting and 
validating diagnostic hypotheses through short 
term demonstration teaching focused on areas of 
need, 

(d) utilization of the Laboratory fpr both small group 
($} and large group (IS) Instruction In reading, 
utilizing Individually prescribed materials, 

(e) using the Laboratories for Inservlce training. In- 
troducing new materials, disseminating, knowledge 
about new approaches, and demonstrating research 
based strategies where classroom teaching condi- 
tions might be simulated. 

If) personnel In the Laboratories would assume roles 
of visiting reading resource teachers Implement- 
ing direct Instruction (to be defined later), and 
help In Improving classroom teachers* diagnostic 
performance; x 

(g) reading specialists In the Laboratories would de- 
velop parent programs to Increase student *^$ , read- 

k Ing performance, and/or, *- 

(h) where needed, Uboratory reading specialists would 
be responsible for training volunteer tutors for 
one to one assistance In reading In the schools. 



Justification ; Thf<re i$ a cUar and iindeni able need for »w»>«^«jj J^^^ 
proveMent in diagnostic performance. Accuracy in diagnosis can lead to more 
Sfficitlit and effective iiiedlal teaching.. (Vinsonhaler's research at M ch- 
igan State indicates that with appropriate training diagnostic reliability 
In reading can be improved'.) 

From the perspective of personnel relations and !SUHtl 
this proposal's some distinct merit. It i«uld be clear to alj that the 
centers are not being disestablished; instead they are being asked to per- 
form even more important services and teachers in^ 
asked to provide needed leadership in a new approach to a critical problem. 

To shift responsibilities for remedial Instruction in reading from the cen- 
ters to the schools may not proyt as controversial as It may appear «t first 
glance. First* much remedljil .Ihstructlon must now be going on in some man- 
ner in the schools since tht centers have been able to work with only a nU 
atlvely siall group. SecjSd. research Indicates that carefully organized 
claS^ 1nstAictfon.(c!i<^^ direct reeding Ifjt'^ftJ^^;^ 

effective In helping (Children with reading Pnobl^*^,, ^''f * J?«<*1"^ 
Instruction Is an orientation that Identifies major f^}}^**^^^^}^^^ 
iSifies 1o«erc1al programs that best teach , these skills, approp^^^^^^ 
places students in the classroom programs, and P«;*««fJ» ];mo«s In thI.??S 
efficient manner possible. (See Appendix, pp "-12. *Ku"**Sfrrt w iJd 
description of direct instruction reeding as formulated by Carnine and 
Sllbert. and for descriptions of other promising approaches.) 

It appears that RS/VP.* the Dade County program Jlr«ady Jn "»J J" 
schools, conforms to the model described as direct ^^^y^^^.^^J^^^^.^^ 
used as the basis for an expanded program. The reading specialist in the 
centers might be "on call" to aid classroom teachers In assessing particu- 
larly difficult cases and in implementing the RS/VP approach. 

Analysis: Coordinating the efforts of all four centers and expanding RS/VP 
wou l d be a difficult and demanding task. This is clearly a central office 
?2sponsib111ty and would logically f«ll ^•ItMn the Province of the read^g 
supervisor whose office would need to be strengthened by additional person- 
nel. 

In general . the chief arguments against the proposal for Reading Diagnostic/ 
Teaching Laboratories are largely economic. Costs would be Incurred in: 

(a) retraining center personnel to improve diagnostic 
•performance and In- their expanded roles. 

(b) inservlce training for classroom teachers providing 
:RS/VP Instruction, and 

(c) expanding central office superv^ory or coordinat- 
ing, functions. (However, many of the above costs 
are Initial costs required in the installation of 
a new system.) 



♦RS/VP refers to "Reading Systms/Very Plain." The point to bS^st'^J^i®**,^* 
thf need trixaSine RS/vl and determine if It might be strengthened by in- 
clSslJ^of features f/om the models of Waddell. Camlne. and Sllbert and 
Reid (ECRI). See Appendix. pp» l^^?* - . 

^ 
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Stin. there 1$ a persistent logistical problem: how Jto Identify those pu- 
pils i»ho need the services of the centers and transport them there as effi- 
ciently as possible and In such nwnbers as to Justify the continuing exis- 
tence of the laboratories. One alternative wight be that each specialist In 
the Laboratory devoU at least one day a week visiting designated schools 
and working with pupils and teachers In the school setting, 

Ill/ Central Reading Clinic for Severe Read ing Disabilities 

Description: This proposed course of action would man the phasing out of 
the present centers and the establlshiBent of a comprehensive centralized 
facility to serve the school syiftem. Its major responsibilities would In- 
clude: 

(a) comprehensive diagnosis and remediation of severe 
reading dlsab^illtles of pupils grades IC.12, 

• • 

(b) counseling parents of reading disabled students » 
encouraging appropriate support In the home, 

(c) aiding classroom teachers In the selection of 
appropriate materials and strategies to aid stu- 
dents In their school setting, and 

(d) research and development- In the sense of pilot 
testing new and promising materUls, assessing the 
effectiveness of microcomputers or computers such 
as PLATO In working with types of severe reading 
problems* 

The facility would be multldlsclpllnary In terms of Its professional staff 
although the largest component would consist of reading special 1§tsr. in- 
cluded on the staff (In addition to reading specialists) would be: 

(a) speech pathologist, 

(b) aud1o;og1st» 

(c) school psychologist, and 

(d) a clinical psychologist* 

As Indicated In the first proposal, remedial reading Instructions would be 
based in the elementary schools and would conform to the standards of dir- 
ect reading instruction and RS/VP. 

Justific ation : Severe reading problems all too often do not receive proper 
attention in a classroom, for students witb severe reading disorders place 
extensive demands on the teachers. Also, students with severe reading difj 
ficulties are likely to present behavioral problems, suffer fr<^^ low self 
concept, and exhibit various forms of language impairment. Competent, re- 
liable diagnosis must, therefore, be comprehensive, requiring a multldlscl- 
pllnary team approach. This is a model followed successfully at the 
Florida State University Reading Clinic located in the Regional Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Tallahassee in close proximity to the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic and the Psychology Clinic, A number of <»ther universlty-based clln- 
Irs Utilizer similar model, and there is no reason why a large school sys- 
t^ Sch S Dade CoShtTwItfi its professional resources (as well as needs) 
?^ cannot develop such a facility. 
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Analysis: There would be sone Inevitable dislocations as personnel were 
recruited for the central clinic and retrained. Opposition fro« flroups of 
parents Is a likelihood. Accordingly, there Is a need for a well designed 
progrM of Information about the problems encountered In the preseht system 
and alternative courses of action; possibly a citizens* advisory committee 
night be helpful In defusing hsKf misunderstandings. As the centers are 
phased out» the resulting savings in expenditures could be assigned to in- 
service training and/other costs.* SoKie opposition to the proposal for a 
central clinic might be anticipated from any local university clinics. 
Concerns might be expressed about possible duplication of services and the 
District's role In reseiirch and development. 

None of these^ problems appears to be 1nscirmountable» however, given careful 
planning and dissemination of Information. 
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APPENDIX A 

A» Topic; Direct Iitstructlons 

After an extensive revlen of the research literature on teacher effec- 
tiveness, Rosenshlne swwarlzW the variables thit were associated with 
student acadenic success as "direct instruction." 

To give an overvlen of the results, direct Instruction 
refers to high le^ls of student engagement within 
acadenlcally / focused, teacher<-d1rected classrooms 
using sequenced, structured materials* As developed 
below, direct instruction refers to teaching activi- 
ties focused on acadimic matters where goals are clear 
to students; time al/located for Instruction is suffi- \ 
dent and continuous; content coverage Is extensive; 
student performance Is iMiinltored; quMtlons are at a 
low cognitive level and produce many correct re- 
sponses; and feedback to students 1$JlMlidlatii__and_ 

academlcaUy oriented. In direct "^struct Ion, the 
teacher controls Instructional goals, chooses material 
appropriate for the student's ability level, and paces 
the instructional episode. Interactions characterized 
as structured, but not authoritarian; rather learning 
takes place in a convivial atmosphere. 

« 

^.Rosenshlne, B.V., and Berliner, D.C. 

"Academic Engaged Time." British Journal 
of Teacher Education . 1978, 4, pp. 3-16 

The structure of direcjt instruction and research relating Us effects are 
treated thoroughly In XarnlileT TJbuglas and Uerry Silbert. Direct Reading 
Instruction . Charles Marr ill, Columbus, 1979. 

B, Topic; Continuous Diagnostic Testing with planned remediation 

Another Interesting approach which bears careful consideration was de- 
veloped in rural Tennessee. In an effort to meet the problem of remedi- 
ation of basic competencies (including reading, mathematic, spelling and 
language arts) with limited resources, a program o^f "continuous diagnos- 
tic testing with planned rsssdiation in the student's area of greatest 
need" was developed. The results of the *^exper1wental study were Ve- 
roarkable," according to the NASSP Bulletin Hevlew*! In addition to the 
value of diagnostic testing and piannea remed1at1on\s1gn1f1<ant gains in 
attitude were noted, and considered significant. - * 



♦For further information see a summary of the research in NASSP By^^in, 
66; 103-105, December, 1982. Detailed Inforijiation may be found in wwdeii, 
Raymond, "A Hodel for Developing Student Proficiency in Basic Minimum Com- 
petencies Through A Program for Continuous Assessment for Diagnostic Pur- 
poses with Involvement of All Teachers," Ph.D. dissertation Memphis (Tenn.) 
State University, 1981. 
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APPENDIX A 
(continued) 



C. Mastery Learning Approach* 



Th* Exemplary Center for Reading, In$tr/UCt1on (Salt Lake City, Utah) has 
developed a mastery learning approach (IC-12) which differs from the 
groun^ approach of Bloom of the personalized systmii of Keller* 

See for exmsple. Reld. Ethna. "Another Approach to Jtesterjr . Leacolnfl^ 
Educational Uadershtr >-itovembfr, 1980; ppa70-172 



♦The journal account cited above Is impressionistic, lacking precise informa- 
tlon but given the claims, ECRI merits some consideration. The consultant 
has written for a more detailed report which has not yet been received. 
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APPENDIX B 
Reading Clinic Services 



North Area 



Total served since September 1982 141 
Typical nuBber of services (iieekly) 125 
(sttidentsl9vce1ve services 4 times a Meek) 



North Central 

Total served since September 1982 ,^^^^,,e 
Typical nwber of services (i«ekly) 100 - 115 

(students receive services 4 times a week) 



South Central 

Total served since September 1982 

Typical number of services (weekly) 97 - 100 

(students receive services 4 times a week) 



South Area ^ 
Total served since September 1982 

Typical number of services (weekly) 95 - 120 

(students receive services 4 times a week) 
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APPENDIX C 

1982-83 BUOeET 
AREA READING CENTERS 



/ 



NORTH 



NORTH CENTRAL 



SOUTH CENTRAL 



SOUTH 



PROGRAM SS82 AREA READING CLINICS 

4137 SECRETARY/CLERK 
' 4144 TEACHER 

4145 TEACHER AIDE/ASSISTANT 

4149 TEACHER -> SUBSTITUTE 

4150 HOURLY EMPLOYEE 



SUB-TOTAL 
4510 SUPPLIES 



SALARIES 



1 
3 
1 



$ 8,410 
68,685 
8,306 
1,268 



5 $ 86,669 



1 
3 



$ 12,008 
$ 73,185 



$ 
$ 



1,268 
5,225 



$ 91,686 
$ 1,500 



1 
3 



$ 10,917 

$ 71,365 

$ 1.268 

$ 2,469 

$ 86,019 

$ 4,179 



\ 



1 
4 



$ 12,;^40 

$ 87,014 

$ »1.690 

$ 2,469 

$ 103,413 

$ 4,179 



EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

RETIREMENT « SOCIAL SECURITY 
GROUP INSURANCE 

SUB-TOTAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

TOTAL FUNCTION - 5582 



$ 14,491 

$ 7,868 

$ 22,359 

$ 109,028 



$ 15,330 
i 6,268 
$ 21i598 

$ 114,784 



$ 14,383 
i 6,268 
$ 20,651 

$ 110,849 



$ 17,291 

I 7,868 

$ 25,159 

5 $ 132,751 



SOURCE: T2101$03»08/31/82 
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The School Board of Oade County, Florida adheres to a 
policy of nondiscrimination In educational programs/ 
activities and employment and strives affinnatlvely to 
provide equal opportunity for all as required by: 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 - 
proh11)1ts discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Title VH of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
amended - proh.blts discrimination In implo>ment 
on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 - 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex. 

Age discrimination Act of 1967, as amended - 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of age 
between 40 and 70. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
-prohibits discrimination against the handicapped. 

Veterans are provided re-employment rights In 
accordance with PA. 93-508 (Federal) and Florida State 
Law. Chapter 77-422, which also stipulates categorical 
preferences for employment. 
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